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Kjff                                192                          CHARLES MACKLIN.
Many kymen, among them, it is said, Edmund Burke himself, owe their powers of elocution to Macklin's guidance of their first steps; and, as we have seen, numerous actors were successfully introduced to the stage through his means.
Not only was he a sound teacher, but he did much to introduce a more natural intonation and mode of delivery in stage elocution.    Dr. Hill gives a very just account 11                              of the services he rendered to the stage in this respect.
*|i                                    " There was a time, indeed," he says, " when everything
!|^                               in tragedy, if it was but the delivering a common message/
I.                                was spoken in high heroics ; but of late years this absurdity
has been in a great measure banished from the English as well as the French stage. The French owe this rational improvement in their tragedy to Baron and Madam Cauvreur, and we to that excellent player Mr. Macklin. The pains he took while entrusted with the care of the actors at Drury Lane, and the attention which the success of those pains acquired him from the now greatest actors of the English theatre, have founded for us a new method of the delivering tragedy from the first-rate actors, and banished the bombast that used to wound our ears continually from the mouths of the subordinate ones, who were eternally aiming to mimic the majesty that the principal performers employed on scenes that were of the utmost consequence, in the delivery of the most simple and familiar phrases, adapted to the trivial occasions which were afforded them to speak on.
"It is certain that the players ought very carefully to avoid a too lofty and sonorous delivery when a sentiment only, not a passion, is to be expressed ; it ought, also, as the excellent instructor just mentioned used eternally to be inculcating into his pupils, to be always avoided when a simple recital of facts was the substance of what was to be spoken, or when pure and cool reasoning was the sole meaning of the scene ; but, though he banished noise and vehemence on these occasions, he allowed that on many
